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SPAIN’S AGRARIAN PROBLEM 


ll. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Xavier Flores 


STAGNATION IN PRODUCTION AND 

ITS REPERCUSSIONS IN CONSUMPTION 
Following the rule established in our first article, we 
will rely exclusively on data provided by official Spanish 
sources in examining the state of our agrarian produc- 
tion, which, in general, has not stopped diminishing 
during the past twenty years. In saying this we are 
keeping in mind the pronounced demographic increase 
recorded during this period in Spain, where the popula- 
tion has grown from 23,563,867 in 1930 to 29,894,000 
in 1959. 

Our agricultural balance of trade, clearly favorable 
from 1951 to 1954, began to decline after the third 
quarter of 1955 until it reached an almost even balance 
between exports and imports. The increase in imports 
at this time was due primarily to the wheat shcrtage 
and increased consumption of animal products. In 
analyzing this situation in February, 1959, the Social 
Council of the Sindicatos made this forthright state- 
ment: 

“The importance of this unfavorable evolution in the 
agricultural trade balance to foreign trade in general 
has been extraordinary. The decline in our foreign re- 
serves since the third quarter of 1955 has been impres- 
sive, and must be attributed largely to the decrease in 
our agricultural exports and increase in agricultural 
imports. It can be said that our program of industrial 
development has been financed largely through surplus 
foreign reserves resulting from agricultural exports; and 
as a parallel increase in this area [i.e., agriculture] suf- 
ficient to answer the needs of growing consumption, 
especially with respect to animal fats and food products, 
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has not taken place, some unfavorable circumstances ad- 
versely affecting the citrus crops have aggravated con- 
ditions enormously, creating the difficult situation to 
which we have been alluding and from which we have 
not been able to recover in the year just ended.” 

In order to judge the accuracy of this clear recogni- 
tion of the damage done our agriculture by the govern- 
ment’s industrialization policy, we will make a brief 
analysis of the structure of our agriculture, beginning 
with the following table showing the relative importance 
of its three principal subdivisions: 


Percentage of subdivisions in total agrarian produce 


Subdivision 1954-5 1955-6 1956-7 1957-8 
Agriculture 64.4 63.0 62.8 64.4 
Livestock 30.6 ys} Ba 30.0 30.1 
Forest 5.0 be Be 14 a2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Let us start with the problem of livestock. In this field 
Spain belongs to what we could call little developed 
Europe. Our livestock produce percentage (30.1%) of 
the total agrarian produce is comparable to those of 
Greece (23%), Portugal (28%) and Italy (34%). In 
contrast, the percentages of livestock produce to total 
agricultural produce in developed countries like France 
(62%), England (70%), the Low Countries (70%) 
and Denmark (84%) give us the examples to be fol- 
lowed. 

Although our meat consumption is one of the lowest 
in Europe, it has undoubtedly increased considerably 
since 1941. For example, in that year 752,466 heads 
of cattle were slaughtered, whereas by 1955 this figure 
had increased to 1,166,509. Similarly, the number of 
sheep slaughtered during this same period increased 
from 4,261,990 to 7,435,742; goats from 970,612 to 
1,512,503 and pigs from 1,373,056 to 2,152,534. 

Now let us see how our livestock have decreased in 
number from 1939 to 1955. In examining the following 
table one should keep in mind the fact that after 1942 
animals under a year in age were not counted in the 
animal census. That is why there are two sets of figures 
for 1942: first the overall census, and secondly, as in 
subsequent years, that for livestock over a year in age. 
In spite of this change, for which we do not know 
the reason, the decrease is evident, taking as a basic 
figure that of 1942: 








Year 





Cattle Poultry Goats 
RI seiinceincsetite 3.739.268  21.779.182 6.942.321 
NE TD 3.898.888  24.236.992 6.249.009 
EE asccuncacan rina 4.151.461  23.488.596 6.101.319 
TE iiciadecenn 3.294.324  16.539.110 4.288.583 
RE ee ee 3.300.180  15.921.303 4.221.759 
| ee 3.112.491 16.343.821 4.135.404 
i 2.742.037 15.933.140 3.096.663 


To the reality implicit in this table we need add no 
comment to that already made by the Social Council 
of the Spanish Sindicatos, with which we are in com- 
plete accord: 

““. . . were we permitted the metaphor, we could say 
that, in so far as livestock is concerned, we are no longer 
living on income and are consuming capital.” 

In the period 1951-4 meat consumption averaged 
5,055,000 quintals a year; according to calculations 
made by the Sindical Economic Council, it will go up 
to 9,800,000 quintals by 1972. Similarly, the average an- 
nual consumption of milk in 1951-4 came to 24,657,009 
hectoliters, and that estimated for 1972 is 59,130,000 
hectoliters. For such an increase in production to be 
attained it will be necessary for the average bulk weight 
of livestock per cultivated hectare, today 65 kilograms, 
to be increased by 50% or 60% in the next ten years. 

The situation is just as disturbing with respect to 
what could be called lesser livestock, especially in avi- 
culture. After a period of expansion in the first years 
of the decade 1950-60, the produce of chicken farms 
diminished to such an extent by 1957 that it was esti- 
mated that the yield did not exceed 50% of the poten- 
tial capacity. This crisis, brought on by the shortage 
and high cost of chicken feed, has resulted in a deficit 
in consumption in poultry produce of about 30% dur- 
ing these last years. According to the afore-cited calcu- 
lations of the Sindical Economic Council, annual egg 
consumption, which amounted to 1,654 millions in 
1951-4, will go up to 3,525 millions by 1972. Hence 





Pigs Horses Mules Asses 
6.942.321? 555.415 1.117.144 804.853 
5.612.854 992.223 1.138.795 851.375 
4.973.004 601.628 1.119.232 794.650 
2.756.693 548.616 1.052.787 739.619 
2.668.111 607.438 1.078.775 746.749 
2.688.027 642.389 1.089.322 731.943 
2.792.630 598.356 1.070.716 683.024 


also in this area a duplication in production will be 
necessary. 

As to agriculture properly speaking, the decrease in 
production has been such (always keeping demographic 
increases in mind) that in many types of crops we have 
not been able to maintain pre-Civil War levels. Ac- 
cording to the recent report prepared by the Banco 
Urquijo on “Spain’s Economy in 1959,” our agricul- 
tural situation must be judged by the following figures: 


Produce in thousands of quintals 


1959 Av., 1926-35 Av., 1941-50 

Wheat 45.400 41.284 32.894 
Barley 17.800 22.237 18.877 
Rye 5.100 5.572 4.544 
Oats 5.209 6.374 5.639 
Corn 9.200 6.542 4.980 
Rice 3.800 3.001 2.261 
Chickpeas 1.410 1.167 1.142 
Beans 1.222 1.514 841 
Lentils 285 172 204 
Lima beans 1213 2.021 815 
Potatoes 42.921 44.501 . 29.975 
Oranges/ 

tangerines 11.762 10.440 7.789 
Olive oil 3.140 3.625 3.137 


Basing our calculations on the amount of wheat per 
capita available for consumption or export in 1930, we 
conclude that an average of 1.6 quintals was then avail- 
able for each of the 25,563,867 Spaniards. In order to 
have maintained the same proportion in 1959, we would 
have had to harvest 47,830,000 quintals to make up for 
the increase in population. However such a calculation, 
which could be made with respect to all types of agri- 
cultural produce, would not be completely valid as it 
would make no allowances for changing tendencies in 
consumption. 

For example, in 1951-4 the average annual wheat 
crop came to 33,830,000 quintals, while consumption 
came to 35,747,000. Thus it was constantly necessary 
to make up the difference through imports. But now 





1) It seems strange that the figure for pigs and goats should 
be the same for 1959; there must have been some mistake. In 
any case, the figures for pigs and goats in 1935 were 4,691,953 
and 5,134,274 respectively. 
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wheat consumption appears to be diminishing, and it 
is estimated that it will not exceed 33,630,000 quintals 
by 1972. That is why, if lowering production means 
less exportation of wheat, it does not necessarily mean 
a diminution of consumption, as long as the govern- 
ment covers an occasional deficit by imports or by im- 
posing a strict system of rationing on the public. On 
the other hand, neither is diminution of consumption 
necessarily a negative factor, provided the consumer 
has the possibility of substituting one commodity for 
another, and, if possible, of changing from a vegetable 
diet to one richer in animal proteins, though the calory 
content is not increased very much. 

The Report on the World Social Situation, published 
by the United Nations in 1957, emphasized the im- 
portance of animal proteins, stating that “the caloric 
ration offers no more than an indication of the amount 
of nutrition consumed. If one wishes to judge the evo- 
lution of the composition of food-consumption from a 
qualitative point of view, then one must keep other 
factors such as the consumption of nutritive foods 
(meat, milk, eggs, fish, legumes, fruits and vegetables) 
in mind. The amount of animal proteins in a diet con- 
stitutes a pretty satisfactory measure of the quality of 
said diet, as foods rich in animal proteins are equally 
rich in other basic nutritive elements.” 

Spain, with her average per capita consumption of 
2,330 calories, according to estimates by Sanchez 
Mazas, or of 2,535, according to those of the Institute 
of Hispanic Culture, was in 1954 at the tail end of the 
developed countries in this respect, even behind some 
of the under-developed nations such as Southern Rho- 
desia (2,630) Greece (2,590) and Egypt (2,560). 


The nutrition of the Spanish people has always been 
deficient: unbalanced and excessive in the powerful 
classes, unbalanced and deficient in the poor classes. 
To get an idea of this, one need only compare the fol- 
lowing figures on the composition of food intake in 
various countries: 


According to the Sindical Economic Council conditions 
affecting food consumption in Spain today are: 

a) The reduced per capita income. 

b) The evident inequality in distribution. 

c) The high proportion of rural population. 

These facts are certain and we are not going to deny 
them. But we would go even further: were one to pre- 
pare a detailed analysis of income in relation to con- 
sumption, then one would find that for a minority of 
Spaniards to eat decently, it is necessary for the great 
majority to maintain the equivalent of an African stand- 
ard of living. This is the drama implicit in the statisti- 
cal averages of poor countries, with enormous inequali- 
ties in the distribution of their income; a very rich 
minority is overnourished to the point of satiety, while 
the great majority of the poor eat as they can, relying 
primarily on vegetables. The small size of the Spaniard, 
the abundance of very small obese women, are not 
racial characteristics but malformations caused by faul- 
ty nutrition. Should our adversaries harbor any doubts 
as to this, then let them make a comparative study of 
the sizes of children and adults in the different social 
classes, of the incidence of tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality and the causes of obesity, and then they will 
realize that, in limiting ourselves to the citing of some 
statistical data, not only are we understating our case 
but we are also containing our rightful sorrow and in- 
dignation so that it can not be said that we are acting 
as professional agitators or demagogues. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCTIVITY 
From all the foresaid comes the urgent need for a rapid 
increase in the income of our agricultural population 
and of the productivity of our land. In the latter one 
should keep in mind the need to go on exporting agri- 
cultural products—and for Spain this is a vital need—, 
the need for a progressive increase in our per capita con- 
sumption of animal proteins, and the need to satisfy 
our demographic increment. 

If it is certain that our climatic conditions preclude 


Annual consumption per capita in different countries 








Animal 

Period Country Meat (kg) Sugar (kg) Milk (2) Eggs (kg) proteins (g) 
1955-6 United States ....................... 92 47 2354 21 ~- 

7 |: Ee ee eo 78 28 160° 1] 48* 

‘i | Te 67 50 205* 13 46+ 

a ae 49 39 bt 9 i 

™ ene en er ee 20 17 106? 8 22 

Greece .... 18 11 86? 5 yd 
Re Tonnies 17.7 7.9 86? 5.6° i? 
et a cs 29.7 11.6% — — _— 


1) Av. 1931-3; 2) 1951-4; 3) 1952-3; 4) 1953-4; 5) 1957. 
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our attainment of the standards of productivity of other 
countries, it is no less certain that the defects in the 
structure of our agriculture are extremely serious also. 
Before enumerating them, let us examine Spain’s posi- 
tion with respect to other European countries: 


phosphate and nitrogenous fertilizers should be doubled 
in fifteen years, that of potassium fertilizers quintupled 
and that of insecticides and cryptogamocides doubled. 

b) Unfavorable composition of units of cultivation 
[i.e., farms] both in respect to size and to the coordina- 


Country W heat 


Barley Corn Peas Beets Potatoes Milk Eggs 
q/ha. q/ha. q/ha. q/ha. M.T./ha. q/ha. l/cow no./hen 

Spain 8,8 12,1 16,7 5,3 20,3 98,1 1.400 80 
Greece 10,9 10,5 9,7 5,4 8,0 111,0 730 69 
Italy 5,7 10,7 20,1 6,3 27,8 73,0 -- 94 
Portugal 7,8 6,7 7,9 — a 112.0 1.240 50 
Yugoslavia 12,5 10,1 13.4 5,6 14,3 69,0 1.070 -- 
France 19,5 17,1 16,2 bf 26,9 134,0 2.051 104 
Denmark 36,7 34,4 — — 34,0 191,0 3.560 210 
Germany 26,4 24,5 — 14,8 32,9 214,0 2.920 120 
Holland 36,7 32,4 33,9 27,4 41,3 2940 3.890 165 
United Kingdom 27,8 25,9 —- 17,3 27,5 193.0 2.900 146 
United States 11,4 14,4 24,4 13,6 33,9 163,0 2.500 — 





In so far as wheat is concerned, its low yield is due to 
two factors: 1) Adverse natural conditions, above all, 
lack of precipitation; 2) Unfertility of the soil. 
According to estimates made by agricultural experts, 
a million hectares devoted habitually to wheat should 
be converted to pastures, woods or possibly vineyards 
and olive groves. In the remaining wheatfields fertilizers 
should be increased, more suitable seeds used and in 


general the wheat growing technique should be im- 
proved. 


As to barley, though our yield is higher than that in 
the rest of Southern Europe, it should be increased as 
it is the basic component of cattle fodder. As to corn, 
beets and potatoes, we could say that although the situa- 
tion is not a very encouraging one, neither is it alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. On the other hand our produc- 
tion of milk and eggs is, as in the case of meat, frankly 
meager. 

One factor which explains the poverty of our small 
farmer and, to some extent, the low wages of the agri- 
cultural workers, is the extremely low yield per culti- 
vated hectare in Spain. According to data prepared by 
the Ministry of Agriculture for the year 1958, if we set 
an index of 100 for our country, then the comparative 
situation of the others with respect to agricultural yield 
per hectare would be the following: Holland, 472; 
France, 185; Italy, 203; Denmark, 215; Greece, 150; 
Portugal, 114. Only Turkey, with an index of 76, is 
worse off then are we. 

The main causative factors for this low return per 
cultivated hectare in Spain are the following: 

a) Sparse use of fertilizers, as, in spite of the increase 
recorded in the last few years, it is estimated by the In- 
stitute of Hispanic Culture that the consumption of 
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tion of purely agricultural cultivation with that of live- 
stock. 

c) Inadequate soil conservation measures. Until 1959 
the Soil Conservation Service had only affected 69,000 
hectares, whereas there is a total of 12 million hectares 
requiring soil conservation measures. 

d) The defectiveness of certain types of autochthonous 
livestock which should be replaced by foreign types 
more suitable to our country. 

e) The excessive size of our agricultural population, 
which makes up 42% of the total active population, 
whereas the European average is 35%. 

f) Meager mechanization of our land, which needs 
250,000 tractors, for example. In Germany the num- 
ber of cultivated hectares per tractor is 18; in France, 
100; in Italy 193 and the United States 46, but in Spain 
there is an average of 685 hectares for each of our 
30,000 tractors. 

g) Lack of agricultural investment, which, in 1956, 
did not exceed 12.8% of the total national investment, 
whereas the normal percentage should be 15%-17%. 

All of this can be summarized in a few words: in 
1960 Spain’s agriculture suffers from the very same 
grave over-all faults that it had in 1930, in spite of im- 
provements made in certain specific areas. In this basic 
aspect of our economy we find ourselves at the same 
point of departure as were the men of the Republic. 
Agrarian reform is still to be carried out, and, whether 
the directors of the present regime like it or not, it 
will be carried out by the members of the new genera- 
tions when they take over the sad heritage of their 
fathers. As the reader will understand when he sees 
our next and last article, the life of half the Spanish 
people will depend on this reform. 
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ORGANIC DEMOCRACY 


Stepartus 


Within a few months the Madrid government will con- 
voke municipal elections so as to fill some elective posts 
on the Madrid and Barcelona City Councils. A new 
system of municipal administration is about to be 
promulgated in both cities, which will differentiate 
them from the rest of the ayuntamientos [municipal 
governments] of the country. All of this relates to the 
special rule by “Charter” as provided in Articles 94 to 
100 of the Law for Local Rule of June 24, 1955. 

During the last fifteen years both Madrid and Bar- 
celona have been focal points for the intense internal 
migrations taking place in Spain. People who can hard- 
ly eke out a living in the southern provinces with their 
latifundia [vast uncultivated landed estates] and where 
the average annual income is about $80, have been 
emigrating to the capital and other northern cities, 
thereby creating great new problems. Systems of urban 
transportation, of food distribution, of public sanita- 
tion, water supply, gas, electricity, schools, etc., have 
all remained way behind the additional requirements 
caused by this increased population in the big cities. 
As a result, not only does one find colonies of chabolas 
and barracas [shanty-towns| in Madrid and Barcelona, 
where thousands of human beings are crowded together 
without running water, electricity, schools or other pub- 
lic services, but furthermore the very structure of the 
municipal administration is put to such pressure by the 
problems originating in the demographic incursions 
that they are unable even to confront them. 

Up until now the organic law for municipal admin- 
istration has been identical for a municipality of 400 
as for these big cities of two millions. So it is logical 
that Madrid and Barcelona should have some special 
rules permitting their ayuntamientos to confront dy- 
namically the challenge presented by the demographic 
increment and the longing of the people to raise their 
standard of living in some way. 

In the political-social organization of all countries 
we find that political life varies on the three levels of 
government, local, provincial and national, not only 
according to size but also according to the different 
tvpes of problems and the number and conditions of 
citizens affected. Since ancient Greece the local level 
has been the one most adequate for the birth and de- 
velopment of the representative system, and, hence, of 
democracy. Even in the modern totalitarian states, it 
has been necessary to respect a certain degree of repre- 
sentational authenticity in the municipal governments, 
and it was on this level that certain democratic residues 
were preserved which the totalitarian state combatted 
on the national and ideological level. 
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New Councilmen of Barcelona 
under the New City "Charter" 


Furthermore, municipal political life is the most 
propitious one for the formation of new men aspiring 
to demonstrate their ability, In the countries in which 
political life is in the hands of professional politicians 
(as it should be in every democracy), many figures of 
national prestige have begun their careers as mayors. 
In other words, not only does the local political level 
constitute one of the authentic sources of the repre- 
sentative system, and, hence, of democracy, but at the 
same time it is a good crucible for the formation of 
young political leaders. 

We know that the Franco regime pretends to be a 
much more exemplary democracy than the democracies 
of parliaments and political parties. The regime has 
elaborated a theoretical apparatus which endows the 
municipality with a function whose importance sur- 
passes local life. Professional politicians swept away, and 
the party system annulled, the regime maintains that 
its system of representation is a more natural and au- 
thentic one, as it replaces the political parties (“arti- 
ficial organizations”) with what Franco calls “natural 
entities”: family, municipality and Sindicato [Govern- 
ment controlled trade unions}. 

This theory is reflected again and again in the texts 
of the Fundamental Laws of the Franco State. Point 
VI of the Law of “Fundamental Principles of the Na- 
tional Movement” (May 17, 1958) says: “The natural 
entities in society: family, municipality and Sindicato, 
are basic structures of the national community.” Point 
VIII of the same law affirms “the representative char- 
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acter of the political order. . . . The participation of 
the people in legislative tasks . is brought about 
through the family, municipality and Sindicato. 

Every political organization, of whatever nature, out- 
side of this representative system, will be considered 
illegal.” Article 10 of the Fuero de los Espanoles (Law 
of June 17, 1945) makes an express declaration similar 
to the previous ones: “All Spaniards have the right to 
participate in public functions of a representative na- 
ture, through the family, municipality and Sindicato.” 

As its national representative body the regime has 
the Cortes, which is defined as follows in Article I of 
the Law of the Cortes of July 17, 1942: “The Cortes 
is the superior organization of participation of the 
Spanish people in the tasks of State.” The paragraph 
in Article 2 of the afore-cited Law of the Cortes in- 
cludes among the members of the Spanish pseudo- 
parliament, “the mayors of the fifty provincial capitals, 
and a representative of the other ayuntamientos in 
each province... .” 

It would be superfluous to add to these legal texts 
the other manifestations insisting on the theoretical im- 
portance of the ayuntamientos within the structure of 
the regime; the speeches, articles in the press, etc., are 
endless that recite the virtues, authenticity and effective- 
ness of the system which replaces political parties with 
“natural entities.” This theoretical apparatus has even 
spread on occasion to neighboring countries in epochs 
of difficulties in the functioning of their democratic 
institutions. Some French nationalist groups rebelling 
in Algeria in May, 1958, and January, 1960, proclaimed 
principles of a corporate type which seemed to have 
been received directly from Madrid. 


In Spain the number of ayuntamientos is very high 
in proportion to the country’s population; ayuntamien- 
tos of less than 100,000 predominate, as a large part 
of the population lives in small cities and towns. The 
census of 1950, the last to have been taken, enumerated 
only 24 cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, mak- 
ing a total of 6.7 millions, with an overall total of 
9,212 ayuntamientos for the total population of 28 
million. Translated into political terms, we see that 
what we could define as the “municipal electoral body” 
for representation in the Cortes, consists of 9,212 mayors. 
Were these mayors in turn true representatives of the 
citizens, then beyond a doubt one could concede a cer- 
tain margin of authenticity and reality to the repre- 
sentational system as conceived of by the regime. 

But here we come up against that which is typical 
of the entire fictitious structure of the Francoist state. 
What is granted by the Fundamental Laws is cancelled 
by the lesser laws, which are the ones observed in prac- 
tice. Not one single mayor in all the 9,212 municipal 
governments of Spain is elected. All are appointed by 
the Government. Paragraph I of Article 62 of the Law 
for Local Rule (June 24, 1955), says specifically, “In 
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all provincial capitals and municipalities of more than 
10,000 inhabitants, the Mayor is to be appointed by 
the Minister of Government.” The next paragraph in 
this same Article 62 says: “In the other municipalities 
the appointment will be made by the Civil Governor . . . 
subject to the prior approval of the Minister of Govern- 
ment.” And lest there be any remaining doubts as to 
the non-elective and non-representational character of 
the mayoralties, Article 59 of the same Law of Local 
Rule defines the mayor as “the head of the municipal 
administration . . . and Delegate of the Government. . . .” 

Naturally the Minister of Government, and the Civil 
Governors in the case of smaller cities, pay no atten- 
tion to the preferences of the citizens, as, furthermore, 
these may not be made publicly manifest. The Franco- 
ist power appoints the mayors of the 9,212 municipali- 
ties of the country, selecting them from among the 
members of the Falangist, landowning or financial 
oligarchies. In other cases high-ranking military officials 
are mayors, often of towns in which they have no per- 
sonal or family connections. Furthermore, the State 
is absolutely free to perpetuate these appointments, as 
ro time limit has been established for the office. Article 
61 of the Law of Local Rule is quite specific on this 
subject: “The office of Mayor will be for an indefinite 
duration.” 

It is quite clear that the representative theory of the 
regime is annulled, or, rather, unmasked as a mockery 
of the people, when it turns out that the “representa- 
tives” are in fact government appointed functionaries. 

But let us get back to the forthcoming “Municipal 
elections” to be held within a few months in Madrid 
and Barcelona. : 

As one can conclude from all that has been set forth 
above, these “elections” do not pertain to the mayoral- 
ties, but only to the Councilmen: 24 for Madrid, and 
another 24 for Barcelona. But of these 24 representa- 
tives of the city, only a third are to be really elected (by 
heads of families) ; another third is to be appointed by 
the Sindicatos, and the last third is to come from the 
professional and economic Corporaciones [Corporate 
bodies or guilds] (According to Article 86 of the Law 
of Local Rule, 1955). 


In spite of these precautionary measures, the Franco 
Government has practically never dared convoke free 
municipal elections, in the big cities, at least. In the 
case of Madrid and Barcelona these elections have been 
postponed for years because the special rule by “Char- 
ter” has been announced from one year to another. In 
other cities the governors have resorted to the formula 
of presenting an official list of candidates equal to the 
number of vacancies to be filled, so that the official 
candidates are automatically elected. Should anyone try 
to present a candidate outside the official list then such 
a formidable array of bureaucratic difficulties would 
be placed in his way that the period of enrollment would 
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THE CAUDILLO 

IN CATALONIA tes 
PARIS, May «13, Ibérica:—We 
quote. the following paragraphs from 
one of two reports in Le Figaro on 
General: Franco’s trip. to Catalonia: 

“General Franco has responded 
to. the growing unrest in Catalonia 
caused. by: the implementation of the 
Economic: Stabilization Plan, by of- 
fering the vigorous: industrial pro- 
vince the expression of his most dis- 
tinguished consideration. . . .”. 

“Franco has settled down in Ped- 
ralbes Palace, surrounded by a. mili- 
tary apparatus. full. of rigor .and 
solemnity. . .., Aside from’ this regal 
atmosphere there were innumerable 
ceremonies, held with all the pomp 
and ceremony that one could ask 
for... .” 

“On the level of morale, satisfac- 
tion was given to impenitent ‘Cata- 
lanism.’”’ This took various forms, 
primarily that of the turning over 
of Montjuich Castle to the munici- 
pality of Barcelona, and the un- 
precedented military parade, wit- 
nessed ‘by more than 500,000. Noth- 
ing that might dazzle the assembled 
multitude was overlooked: ‘combat 
planes in flight, 20,000 men of the 
armed forces of land and air... 
47 ton tanks, cannons, mobile radar 
stations; all demonstrated eloquently 
the force of attack at the disposal 
of the Spanish army.” °~ 

“On the level of the concrete, the 
Council of Ministers, astutely con- 
vened under General: Franco’s: presi- 
dency, made their contribution. to 
this ‘auto sacramental’ [an -allegori- 
cal religious pageant of the Middle 
Ages} which had been so: shrewdly 
staged in order: to raise the morale 
of the: Catalans.” 

. Nothing was lacking. Neither 
hs ‘traditional patriotic: speech de- 
liveted privately before (and this is 
significant) an audience of young 
laborers and’ representatives of the 
Sindicato hierarchy; nor. the tears 
shed this morning during the parade 
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by elderly’ ladies overcome ‘by the 
arrogance of the troops and the mar- 
tial bearing of the officers. Nor were 
the circus spectacles forgotten; this 
very afternoon the Caudillo attend- 
ed, in the midst ‘of general gaiety, a 
monumental bullfight i in the Barce- 
lona ‘arena. - 

“Tomorrow the Caudillo will em- 
bark for Majorca. There lie will take 
a well-earned rest before confronting 
once ‘again, within a few days, the 
men who will ‘surely have had time 
for reflection in the meantime. . 


“Qheration Catalonia” . 

PARIS, May 24, Ibérica: —Today $ 
Le Monde comments on. the situa- 
tion in Spain in a page one editorial 
entitled. “Operation Catalonia.” We 
quote the following ‘paragraphs: 

“Never,. since the events of 1956, 
has ‘the spring brought: so crazy a 
wave of rumors from the: other side 
of the Pyrenees. 

“Staged with great. care, ‘Opera- 
tion Catalonia’ has had as its prin- 
cipal objective the breaking down of 
the traditional: mistrust .of the great 
industrial region to centralized pow- 
er [i.e., Madrid], and;, above all, the 
unrest caused by the. implementation 
of the Economic Stabilization Plan.” 

“For about a. month General 
Franco has. been. mobilizing the. en- 
tire. apparatus. for official. seduction 
which, he has at. his, disposal., Bar- 
celona. and: its region have been 
dragged. into a. veritable whirlwind 
of fiestas, ceremonies and, manifesta- 
tions, the, like .of, which. .have not 
been. known since,the Ciyil War.” 

“The Government made it known 
that a,special municipal, ‘Charter, 
whose. contents have not been made 
public, had been. granted. the city. of 
Barcelona along with..other conces- 
sions such as the 291 million pesetas 
for repairs in the port of Barcelona, 
the transfer of | Montjuich Castle 
and ‘other  pevendses of an: economic 
order. 

“However it. would be, foolish .to 
have any illusions as, to. the real 
value of these concessions, no matter 
how. spectacular they .may. be.. For 
example, the special. ‘Charter’ for 
Barcelona is not designed to grant 
any autonomy to the Catalan metro- 
polis, but to. facilitate the adminis- 
tration of an overcrowded city.” 


FRANCO'S VISIT O82) 
TO MONTSERRATO! 83712: 
BARCELONA, May '16, Tbévica:— 
On Saturday, ‘May’ 14, General 
Franco’ visited ‘the’ monastery’: of 
Montserrat; he ‘was’ surrounded *by 
his personal guard, Falangists, and 
every sort of claque. The: visit: was 
de rigueur, but the’ Abbot's ‘recep- 
tion ‘was as cold as it cond: _— aon 
is its essence: 9 

“We are dedicated to our vocation 
as monks, in creation and: in? work, 
living apart: from human ‘beings so 
as to be closer to God} yet we sense 
in our spirits the grave and urgent 
needs: of this torn world of | today, 
with ‘its’ longing for: an’ authentic 
peace, social : justice: and’ Christian 
freedom in the hope: ofa better 
future.” 

La Vanguardia printed the’ ‘speech, 
but' the other newspapers: falsified 
and misquoted the wae of ‘the: Ab- 
bot. 





GOOD, ADVICE 
TO. .MONARCHISTS 
BARCELONA, June cs Abérica: — 
The following, item. is. significant: 

A: short while, ago. the Marquis of 
Castelldesrius, one of the most im- 
portant. members; of, the Catalan 
nobility, consulted the members . of 
the “Council of the Crown,” Don 
Juan’s secret, “cabinet” in Spain and 
Portugal, as ‘to whether he should 
accept or refuse an invitatiorivtoat- 
tend: a reception in honor :of;Gen- 
eral Franco's wife, Doha ear 
Polo de Franco. * «> 

‘The reply -was as: follows: “Noth- 
ing‘ should’! ‘be doné which .. might 
disturb the cordial relations i 
between eae and Den eee 





PASSPORT. DENIED TO 
JIMENEZ. FERNANDEZ. 
MADRID, May, 23, Ibérica;+-Sr. 
Jiménez. Fernandez, the: Christian 
democrat leader and former. Minis- 
ter, of :Agriculture ,in, the. Republic, 
has been: invited to the. University of 
Lille, in. France, where the. degree 
Honoris Gausaii is to be conferred. on 
him, 

5 Bsa the Spanish Gonniemnent 
has other ideas;,. it, has rebuned: to 
confer a, passport... a4 6; yirv 








EISENHOWER’S 
LETTER TO; FRANCO > 
MADRID, May 23, Ibérica:— 
President Eisenhower’s. message to 
Franco has made a tremendous im- 
pression: on all sectors of the. opposi- 
tion. 

Different: personalities, including 

both, liberals and socialists, who have 
been sympathetic in general to 
United States foreign policy (except 
with respect. to. Spain, . of course) 
have changed their views after what 
they regard as an infallible “test” of 
political ineptness. 
‘Naturally the Office of Informa- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs quickly turned, the letter over 
to'the press and radio, and the Di- 
rector General of the Press issued 
orders for the insertion of the.letter 
on all-front pages, and for elaborate 
editorials, bordering on the. ridicu- 
lous. The Caudillo has. done every- 
thing in his power to capitalize on 
the letter, but when it began to be 
known, little by little, that the same 
letter had been ‘sent to ‘over twenty 
other heads‘of‘non-communist states, 
then ‘the matter took on a’ somewhat 
different aspect. However the Span- 
ish people in general do not know 
this, and the unfortunate effect ‘con- 
tinués. [See complete text of the let- 
ter on page 11}. 





THE "SPECTATOR". 
COMMENTS 


(From an editorial entitled “Strange 
Bedfellows” appearing in the Lon- 
don SPECTATOR of June 3) 
Inthe world as it is, we cannot 
choose our ‘allies: for: the ‘eligibility 
of!'their’ leaders for membership ‘of 
the ‘National Liberal: Club. It:is: not 
improper to enlist Dr. Adenauer and 
even General Franco under the ban- 
ner of anti-Communism’if-by doing 
so we can hopé to preserve the values 
of the West. What endangers those 
values is hunibug—the humbug that 
refers to Turkey as a bastion of free- 
dom ‘when ‘everyone knows that it is 
an ‘unfree autocracy which, for its 
own’’good ‘reasons (and: ours); is 
‘ready’ to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with a freer society than itself 
against one that’ is‘ less free still. 

' To’be anti-Communist isnot nec- 
essarily to be pro-démocratic. It suits 
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our book to.do a deal with Franco’s 
Spain, but..Franco and_ his police 
hound,, imprison and even torture 
Christian. Democrats (which _ they 
have been doing within. this past 
couple of .weeks in, Barcelona for 
offenses. no more heinous than the 
singing of Catalan songs) as eagerly 
and vindictively as les paras [French 
parachutists] (good chaps to have 
with us in a,,tight anti-Communist 
corner) send electric shocks through 
the genitals of Algerian Muslims. | 

What harms the West in the eyes 
of the uncommitted, provides the 
Kremlin with superb propaganda 
material (and makes its own liberal- 
minded citizens feel slightly sick), is 
not its system of alliances but the 
overt approval by its leaders, and 
especially its American leaders, of 
forms of government that are odious, 
and gestures of personal friendship 
and admiration towards dictators 
more odious stiil. 

Nothing, for instance, at the Sum- 
mit: conference became President 
Eisenhower less than his leaving of 
it—first of all the flight to Lisbon, 
to hobnob with our rather-less-than- 
democratic ally, Dr. Salazar, and 
then the egregious letter to General 
Franco, of all people, complaining 
of Mr. ‘Khrushchev’s ‘calculated 
campaign . .'. to ensure the failure 
of the conference,’ which was natur- 
ally enough greeted by the Madrid 
press with leading articles on the 
unity and ‘understanding that ob- 
tains between'the United States and 
Spain—articles ' that will not go 
either unnéticed or unquoted by the 
press ‘of Moscow. A cold war makes 
for strange bedfellows, but some of 
the more public demonstrations of 
affection might well be spared. 

A (Italics are ours) 





THE POLITICAL PRISONERS 
PARIS, May 26, Ibérica:—A Latin 
American delegation has arrived 
here from Rome, where its mem- 
bers held an’ interview with the 
Pope; it is trying to awaken public 
opinion to the situation of the politi- 
cal prisoners in’ Spain and Portugal. 
In Rome the ‘delegation, which is 
made up of parliamentarians, writ- 
ers and journalists, appealed to the 
Pope’ to intervene in behalf of the 





is here for. the same Teason. 
group is Isabel: Domingues, wife: “of 
Adolfo Garcia Prieto, the blind 
prisoner whose case is known inter- 
nationally by now, Imprisoned at the 
time of the Civil.'War, in /1938, he 
received a death sentence which was 
commuted ‘jater; in 1944 he was re- 
leased on provisional liberty. After 
becoming blind ‘he was. imprisoned 
agam in 1947. For a “Crime of 
Words”—the only: crime which he 
would be: capable of committing— 
Garcia Prieto was sentenced to. twen- 
ty more years in prison. At: present 
he is in Burgos, among the 399 po- 
litical prisoners there. 





PRESIDENT OF. THE 
H.O.A.C, ARRESTED 
MADRID, May 23, Ibérica:—The 
reported arrest of the President of 
the Worker Brotherhoods of Catho- 
lic Action has been confirmed. The 
matter began with the manifesto 
which the Brotherhoods had planned 
to publish on May 1. The text had 
been approved by the Cardinal Pri- 
mate, Pla y Deniel, Later H.O,A.C. 
directors brought the text to the 
Bishop’s Palace of Madrid-Alcala, 
and that is where the trouble.started. 
The Goyernment then prohibited 
the printing and circulation of . the 
manifesto, but. it has received wide 


clandestine circulation (see. text, p. 
12). 





ODYSSEY OF IMMIGRANTS 
TO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
PARIS, May 20, Ibérica:—Several 
Spanish newspapers, ‘of which. the 
Madrid daily Pueblo. was the first, 
have published stories on the odyssey 
of forty-five Spanish immigrants 
who, :dcconding to the version in the 
Spanish: press, have been working in 
the Dominican Republic for four 
years, and have now: been returned 
to Spain, 

‘The truth of the matter is that 
there were 200: repatriates.. They 
were all contracted for last summer 
[See JBERICA, July-August, 1959], 
to work ina Dominican sugar re- 
finery, the “Rio Haina,” but on their 
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arrival they were immediately en- 
listed in the armed forces. These 
“Spanish legionnaires” took part in 
three actions: two against invading 
forces from Cuba, and one in an 
abortive expedition against Vene- 
zuela. During the second operation 
against the invaders from Cuba, 
nineteen Spaniards who refused to 
fight were tortured, and three exe- 
cuted. 

The repatriates have asked for the 
repatriation of all their fellow “mer- 
cenaries” still remaining in the Do- 
minican Republic. 





THE. EXPULSION OF 
REPATRIATED SPANIARDS 
MADRID, May 20, Ibérica:—To 
the report appearing in the April 15 
IBERICA concerning the expulsion 
from Spain of some repatriates from 
Soviet Russia, we should like to add 
the following: ° 

“One must undo the official lie 
that those expelled are ‘Soviet citi- 
zens.” 

“Having been born in Spain, these 
men have held Spanish. documenta- 
tion ever since their repatriation 
from Russia three years ago. How- 
ever after their arrest the police 
seized their Spanish citizenship pa- 
pers, giving them in return some 
falsified passports indicating that 
they had been born in Russia. 

All of this occurred in reprisal be- 
cause these men had refused to sign 
a document agreeing to their ex- 
pulsion, and had sent the document 
appearing in JBERICA to all inter- 
national organizations. 

Colonel Aymar [the notoriously 
brutal prosecutor of the Tribunal 
against Communism and Freema- 
sonry] did not dare go into action 
in this case. There will be no trial, 
and the authorities have decided to 
procede with their plans to deport 
these men, something unique in the 
history of Francoism. 

In.a sense this has amounted to a 
loss for the government, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: the young persons 
in question are Spaniards (Franco 
himself has taken great pains to 
make this clear), yet the govern- 
ment did not dare bring them to 
trial; but even had they not been 
Spaniards they ‘still could have been 
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tried, in’ accordanéé*with the princi- 
ple of territoriality, regardless of 
whether they are citizens or not. At 
present there are many French citi- 
zens in Spanish prisons, charged with 
having disseminated manifestos in 
connection with the strike which was 
to have been held on June 18, 1959. 

What happened in the case of 
these repatriates from Soviet Russia 
was that there was absolutely noth- 
ing to back up the charges that they 
were “fulfilling specific missions for 
agitation”; they had not wanted to 
have any contact whatsoever with 
communist organizations. 





CONGRESS OF 
SPANISH REPUBLICANS 
The first Congress of Accién’ Re- 


publicana Democrdtica will be held 


in Paris on--June 16-18. The im- 


portance of this Congress lies in the : 


fact that it will be the first meeting 
of the party. which is. the, result of 
the fusion of all the Republican par- 


ties of the Spanish emigration into , 


one, Accién, Republicana Democrd- 
tica [Democratic Republican Action]. 

The gravity of the subjects to 
come under discussion and the real- 
istic point of view of ‘the only two 
reports to be considered, one on in+ 
ternal politics and the other on for- 
eign policy, give reason: for hope 


that the work of this Congress may. 


signify a firm step toward. Spain’s 
democratic future. 





THE EVACUATION 

OF MOROCCO 

PARIS, May 14, Ibérica: “Today's 
Le Monde carries the following re- 
port from the paper’s correspondent 


in Rabat: “Yesterday the: Moroccan’ 
radio announced that recent nego- 
tiations between Rabat and Madrid : 


had ended in failure, practically. 
After the talks in Rabat,| the diffi- 
culties seemed to have been. cleared 
away, but then the Spaniards made 


an. unexpected move. The Moroccan, 


radio attributes this abrupt change 
to ‘external pressures,’ 

“Like France, Spain Had cut down 
her military resources in’ the zone 
of her former protectorate, only re- 
taining some garrisons.’ But’ Rabat 


-demands“that thé 


| foriner 
tector powers take the ‘same 


as did Washington, by. accepting the 


- principle Of evacuation. § ¥ © 


“Having stated that ‘the main- 
tenance of foreign forces on our ter- 
ritory is an affront to our national 
sovereignty, the Moroccan spokes- 
man added: ‘His Majesty the King, 
the Moroccan Government and peo- 
ple are unanimous in their firm de- 
termination to obtain the evacuation 
of foreign forces, . . * It is ‘possible 
that Morocco may have’ no choice 
but to apply rigidly the measures de- 
creed in order to oblige the ‘Spanish 
troops to evacuate the territory.” 

We recall that there still‘are 


20,000 Spanish troops in the former 
Spanish zone, 





REPUBLICANS IN 


ARGENTINA , 
BUENOS AIRES; May'\26, 166. 
ca:—The celebration of the 150th 
Anniversary of the May‘ Revolution 
is in full swing. The Government, at+ 
tentive to protocol and. with, ani;eye 
to President, Frondizi’s,: humiliating 
forthcoming trip. to Spain,as, well, 
invited. the. Spanish Government. to 
send a delegation. 


A delegation duly arrived from 


_ Spain, made up of a senile Ad- 


miral, two Falangists including Gre- 
gorio Marahén Moya’ who so’ itiap- 


' propriately: bears: the ‘name’ of “his 
 laterdistinguished father, and one: of 


the most flagrant turncoats of: Span- 
ish , journalism, Emilio ,Herrero: of 
UPI, 


But the. group found the atmos- 
certing, A great popular celebration 
was held on Monday, May 23, ‘in 
commemoration of ‘the May Revo. 
lution:' The representatives! in Argen- 
tina of the Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment in exile were invited: to ‘at- 


tend, but not the Francoists, The 


Republicans marched in the, proces- 
sion, bearing Republican flags and 
Catalan, Basque, and Galician re- 
gional flags, with young. ‘people in 
regional costumes. The daily La 
Prensa described the occasion as a 


“Homage to Republican’ Spain”; the 
\““yivas” and acclamations ‘did’ not 


cease duritig’ the entire: long ‘course 
of the ' parade. | no moqu 








A UNIVERSITY LETTER 


IN VIEW OF A POSSIBLE MONARCHY 


A document bearing the above title, signed by forty-two 
university men including five magazine editors, is cir- 
culating about Madrid. We reproduce the following 
paragraphs: 


“Various factors lead one to envisage the possibility 
thatthe Count of Barcelona may soon be proclaimed 
King of Spain. The democratic opinion of the Uni- 
versity—of which we represent a part—can not remain 
indifferent to anything, of such political: importance to 


the country, nor can.any University man or Spaniard.’ 


That is why we address: ourselves to. some representative 
professors, lawyers, military officials, industrialists, jour- 
nalists, clerics, étc., conveying to them our position ‘with 
respect::to such’ an eventuality, in order’ to ‘contribute 
tothe opening of a process of interchange of ideas and 
of free dialogue, which could serve as a preparation 
for’a popular decision in this matter. 

“The Spanish University of today does not frequently 
take a position with respect to national or world prob- 
lems. This reveals a state of unconsciousness (which can 
only be: transitory) which we should all deplore, and 
which shows to what extent the informative and expres- 
sive ‘instruments, necessary for the formulating of an 
exact dwareness of our country’s situation have been 
lacking.” 

“Nevertheless, the number of university men who are 
apathetic to the national problems diminishes daily. 


And this awakening of the conscience of the University 
has a definitely democratic character, which postulates . 
the defense of the interests of the people by their quali- 


fied . representatives in an adequate orbit of freedom; 
or,. what; is the sama, a government based on the: popu- 
lar will, 

“The dialogues initiated sovenaly betweeia University 
men arid some outstanding figures of Spanish life who 
are kniown to be concétned about ‘the national problems, 
Have been a manifestation of this democratic aspiration 
of the University. A group of twenty students, including 
several editors of University reviews and directors and 
former directors of the S.E.U. [University Student Sin- 
dicato] has called: upon these personages to discuss with 


them,:the problems of democracy and freedom, of the. 
University: and. of . international policy. They called. 


upon Don José Maria’ Gil. Robles, Dionisio Ridruejo, 
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try”. 


Pedro Lain Entralgo and Manuel Giménez Fernandez. 
The students represented various tendencies, from the 
left to the liberal right. 

“In view of the possible coming of a King, the Uni- 
versity should give some thought to the way in which 
such a development would affect the life of the coun- 
”..., “Our concept ‘of democratic’ progress implies 
egpadietion of violence as a means of solving political 
problems and of making progress on the road to free- 
dom. Freedom is an ideal which has not been attained 
anywhere in the world; but nations approach, with 
attendant ups and downs, the goal of their secular 
aspirations; for us progress toward freedom is a very 
concrete objective. For circumstances which we cannot 
enter into, one senses in Spain the need for a normaliza- 
tion and the creation of adequate conditions for the 
fullest effectiveness of the fundamental political free- 
doms: of expression, assembly and association. ~ 

“The other problems of equilibrium and’ renovation 
of the national life are secondary to this. The afore- 
mentioned, freedoms, and particularly that of expres- 


_ sion, are indispensable prior conditions for the proper 


handling of all problems of national harmony. 

“What does the monarch have to say about these 
matters? We see the King’s coming without illusions. 
Our hope lies in a better Spain; it is in her that those 
who wish to serve their country will have to seek it. 

“In. summarizing these considerations we submit the 


‘conditions which, in our opinion, should coincide with 


the coming of the King so that the just aspirations of 
the Spaniards be satisfied : 

1, Popular decision. [concerning form of government], 
with guarantees for authenticity. 

2. Democratic system, clearly proclaimed by the King. 

3. Primary attention to the problem of the funda- 
mental political freedoms: of micarnen, wand and 
association. 

4. The decisive intention: to make the means avail- 
able for the necessary elevation of the standard of living 
of the working classes, cultural expansion, transforma- 
tion of the archaic economic-social structures, especially 
in agriculture, and greater participation by the Spanish 
people in the national life of the community. | . 

(SIGNED) 
Madrid, May 9,.1960 
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have passed before he could finish coping with them. 

If now a special system is to be installed for govern- 
ment by “Charter” in Madrid and Barcelona, it is be- 
cause the problems of these two big cities call for more 
competent and dynamic administration. This should 
present an opportunity to bring new persons into the 
municipal governments with vitality in confronting 
social realities. That is how it would be in any averagely 
organized country, and certainly in any democracy. 
But things are very different in Franco Spain, as we 
shall see. 

The Government has a preconceived idea of the per- 
sons who are to be the new Councilmen in Madrid and 
Barcelona under the new “Charters.” The idea is to 
make the fiction of corporate representation even more 
theatrical. The Presidents of the Atheneums, Rectors of 
the Universities, Presidents of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, the Deans of the Professional 
bodies, and the presidents of other economic associa- 
tions are to be ex officio Councilmen in the new Ayunta- 
mientos. However the majority of these persons are not 
elected to their own offices but appointed by the Min- 
istries in question. Today only the Deans of the Law 
Colleges are elected by democratic procedure. The 
Presidents of the Atheneums are appointed by the Min- 
istry of Information; those of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry are subjected to the prior approval 
of the Ministries in question. University Rectors and 
Deans are directly designated by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. Furthermore, practically all these persons have 
attained such offices, which are of honorary rather 
than executive nature, towards the ends of their lives, 
so that most of them are seventy years of age or more. 
Thus what should be a dynamic and agile municipal 
government is to be replenished by a sort of gerontoc- 
racy: a senate of old men. 


It is not surprising that this municipal representa- 
tional fiction should have provoked reactions even from 
the very social classes constituting the basis of support 
for the Franco state. From Barcelona comes a report 
of a violent contretemps incurred by the Director Gen- 
eral of Local Administration, Sr. José Luis Moris, while 
on an official visit to the city. 


On February 11, 1960, Sr. Moris convoked, in the 
name of the Minister of Government, all the presidents 
or representatives of the various cultural, professional 
and economic entities of the city, with the exception 
of the Sindicatos, in the Ayuntamiento or City Hall. 
He announced that he wished to hear the opinions of 
the so-called “vital forces” of Barcelona about the 
future government of the city under the new “Charter”; 
it was of course understood that for him to hear opin- 
ions did not mean that he would act on them, as the 
Minister of Government is free to use his own judg- 
ment as to what is best for the common good. 
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When Sr. Moris uttered a panegyric over the govern- 
ment’s conception of a representative cadre made up of 
old men heading corporate entities, those attending the 
meeting were amazed. The new Councilmen include 
70 year old Dr. Torroja, Rector of the University of 
Barcelona; the 75 year old President of the Atheneum, 
Sr. Gual; the 70 year old Sr. Par, President of the 
Chamber of Industry, and the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Sr. Escalas, an octogenarian. The 
President of the Trade Development Association, Sr. 
Mateu, was a mayor of Barcelona in his day, and now, 
at 70, through this fictitious system of representation, 
he is to be a Councilman. 

While reading this list the Director General was in- 
terrupted by Sr. Vidal Gironella, a textile manufacturer 
and representative of a management group, the Catholic 
Association of Directors, who spoke up courageously, 
saying that it was shameful that twenty-one years after 
the end of the Civil War the regime should be afraid 
to hold authentically free municipal elections, and 
should have substituted them by this fiction. Further- 
more he asked Sr. Moris how the Ayuntamiento could 
function well and how there could be an authentic and 
dynamic municipal life, if its members were recruited 
in such a way. At that point Sr. Moris interrupted: 

“Who are you and what do you represent?” 

“T am Vidal Gironella. I represent the Catholic As- 
sociation of Directors.” 

Thereupon Sr. Traval, Dean of the College of No- 
taries, said: “Sr. Director General, it is a very influen- 
tial association.” 

The Director General: “Look: in Spain one begins 
opening the hand by granting free elections, and one 
ends by having to shoot on the street corners.” 

Sr. Vidal Gironella: “With all due respect I must 
say that that is an incredible reply. If the regime has 
pacified the country and has installed a new institu- 
tional system, then let us hope that this system will 
really be implemented and not replaced by a fiction.” 

The Director General: “Look: If you do not like it 
you can leave the country.” 

Sr. Vidal Gironella: “Ah! Of course I can leave 
Spain. But I fear that I would not be the only one; 
many others might follow me.” 

Thereupon the Director General hastily brought the 
meeting to a close. Of course no reference to this in- 
cident has appeared in the press, but little by little news 
of it has gone around. Sr. Moris returned to Madrid 
talking of the dangerous spirit of rebellion of certain 
persons “who are blind.” 

This is the reality of the Organic Democracy as estab- 
lished by Franco’s regime. Both the legal texts quoted 
at the beginning of this article and the anecdote re- 
ported at the end, illustrate conclusively what “the rep- 
resentation and participation of the people in the tasks 
of State” really amount to. 








A STATE DEPARTMENT REPORT 
FOR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


The following report appeared, under the above head- 
ing, in the Special Supplement, No. 1, of the May 12 
edition of the French newspaper, L7EXPRESS: 


“The Services of the American Department of State 
have just drawn up an important document, which has 
been submitted to Secretary of State Herter to be trans- 
mitted to President Eisenhower. Here is an analysis of 
its text: 


“In the light of the developments in Korea, it would 
seem that the policy which has consisted in supporting 
dictatorial regimes on the pretext that they constitute 
effective defenses against communist influence, is doom- 
ed. In periods of less international tension, fear of com- 
munism is not enough for the major part of public 
opinion and the active political forces to accept totali- 
tarian regimes in countries in which, up to now, Ameri- 
can diplomacy had considered it more prudent to de- 
fend the authoritarian governments, on the sole condi- 
tion that they be totally anti-communist. 


“The example of Cuba illustrates the danger to 
American influence in the world incurred by the con- 
tinuation of a policy which is not justified by the im- 
peratives of the cold war. The support lent the Batista 
regime since 1958 did not prevent the downfall of the 
Cuban dictator, but the major part of Cuban public 
opinion is convinced that Batista could have been over- 
thrown long before, had he not enjoyed American aid. 
The United States has been compromised in Cuba as a 
result of the mistakes, even the crimes, of the Batista 
regime; the United States goes on being compromised 
by helping former members of the Batista regime, at 
present living as refugees in the United States. The 
result of the policy pursued to date by the American 
Government is the hostility of the Government of Fidel 
Castro towards the United States. There is a danger that 
Cuba may evolve toward a socialist regime, partly as a 
result of the violent hostility of the majority of Cubans 
toward what they call ‘American imperialism.’ 


“The mistake made in Cuba should not be repeated 
elsewhere. The American Government should intervene 
so that the succession to President Singman Rhee should 
pass on to men who are more representative of the ef- 
fective aspirations of the South Koreans. It would be a 
defeat for the United States were no solution found in 
Korea other than the replacement of the previous dic- 
tatorship by one of the Army chiefs. 


“The American Government should refrain from be- 
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ing linked to the present Government of Turkey [i.e., 
Menderes]. It should be conveyed to all those responsi- 
ble for policy that the United States will always main- 
tain splendid relations with Turkey, no matter what its 
government may be. More specifically, President Men- 
deres should be informed of the dangers incurred to his 
government and to the alliance between the United 
States and Turkey by the anti-democratic measures 
taken. Without intervening in Turkish internal affairs, 
the United States should convey its desire that the 
political regime of that country remain as democratic 
as possible. 


“The political situation in South Vietnam appears 
to be as fragile as was that in Korea prior to the present 
crisis. It is to America’s interest that President Diem 
remain in power. But a possible crisis which might bring 
with it a waning of American influence should be avoid- 
ed. Hence it is desirable that: 


1. The American representatives in South Vietnam 
should not limit their personal contacts to the present 
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directors of the country, but should extend them to 
diverse fractions of political opinion. 


2. They should intervene with the Diem Government 
to the end that American economic and military aid 
be used in a way which is related to the real needs of 
the majority of the population. 


“With an eye to the future succession to General 
Franco, the American Government should be in con- 
tact, through its representatives, with all persons, no 
matter what their political group may be, who will 


probably play a role in the future of the regime or in 
its transformation. 


“Three States of Latin America, the Dominican Re- 


public, Nicaragua and Paraguay, run the risk of dis- 


turbances through grave internal crises, as they are the 
only ones still maintaining regimes of military dictator- 
ships. The American Government should adopt meas- 
ures so that when these crises come they will not bring 


a serious retrogression of United States’ influence in 
these countries. 


“In conclusion: there is an urgent need for a modifi- 
cation of American policy, in case developments ana- 
logous to those in Cuba, Korea and Turkey should take 
place in the months ahead.” 


(Note: The above is translated from the French. The 


document in question does not appear to have been 
released to the press.) 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S 
LETTER TO GENERAL FRANCO 


(The following is a translation of the Spanish version 
of the letter sent by President Eisenhower to General 
Franco after the Summit Conference, as it appeared in 
the Spanish Press. No English text has been released.) 


“In the light of the events of these last days, I think that 
my point of view with respect to the causes which have 
influenced the events—or lack of events, rather—at the 


Paris meeting, and their significance for all of us, may 
be of interest to you. 


“As you will recall, when I had the honor of visiting 
your great country last December, we shared the hope 
that a relaxation of world tension might be achieved at 
the summit meeting. At least, we sought a slight im- 
provement in all respecting the reduction of armaments 
and true mutual understanding. Unfortunately these 
hopes have turned out to be much more remote than 
one thought at that time. As the result of a chain of 
events occurring within the Soviet Union, and which 
still do not seem entirely clear to me at this moment, 
Mr. Khrushchev must have come to the conclusion, 
prior to his trip to Paris, that any sort of progress at a 
summit meeting was undesirable or impossible. As a re- 
sult, he launched into a premeditated campaign, even 
before the Conference began, to insure its failure and 
that the responsibility for this faiiure should fall on the 
West, the United States in particular. For this Mr. 
Khrushchev used the downing of an unarmed American 
civil plane on a reconnaissance flight over Soviet terri- 
tory, as a pretext. I need not assure you that this activity 
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did not imply an act of deliberate provocation, much less 
Cl aggression; it simply constituted an aspect of the 
system of information which has become necessary for 
defense against surprise attacks on the part of a nation 
which boasts of possessing the strength to “bury” us all, 
and which obstinately surrounds all its activities with 
the strictest secrecy. In any event this incident, while 
highly lamentable even when not being exaggerated by 
the most feverish imagination, could not be considered 
to be of such magnitude that it could justify the dia- 
lectic and diatribes which Mr. Khrushchev chose to 
wield against the United States. In tergiversating and 
exaggerating this incident, he naturally put a temporary 
end to all hope of a rapprochement. 

“Basically my reason for writing this letter is to assure 
you that, in spite of what happened at this Conference, 
my objectives remain the same. I am convinced that 
this experience will serve to strengthen the ties which 
unite your country and mine, and to make manifest the 
long range menace which weighs on the free world and 
which demands the greatest unity and cooperation. 

“T retain the hope that, with the passage of time, 
the world will come to appreciate more and more the 
urgent need for a control of armaments, and mutual 
understanding and respect among all men. 


“I beg you to accept the assurances of my respect 
and esteem. 


Sincerely yours, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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H.O.A.C. APPEAL ON LABOR DAY 


The following appeal was issued by the Hermandad 
Obrera de Accidn Catdlica (Worker Brotherhood of 
Catholic Action) in Madrid on May 1, and has been 
circulated clandestinely in Spain since then. The Or- 
ganization has been declared illegal (See “Uncensored,” 


p. 16). 


In these times when the sacrifices expected of a large 
part of the Spanish people, and of the working classes in 
particular, have reached great intensity, the Worker 
Brotherhood of Catholic Action (H.O.A.C.) addresses, 
on the day of St. Joseph the Laborer, which is the 
Christian Labor Day, an urgent appeal to the Spaniards 
so that all may know their responsibilities at the present 


moment. 


The H.O.A.C. has as its specific mission the Chris- 
tianization of the labor world, whose estrangement from 
the Church is one of the greatest scandals of our cen- 
tury. Therefore it works toward the construction of an 
authentically Christian society, which will respect in- 
tegrally all human values and places all its members 
in conditions so that each may fully realize his own 
vocation, as God has created man free and responsible, 
with an inviolate dignity; no political, social or economic 
circumstance may oppose this freedom and _responsi- 
bility. 

Our organization finds that some circumstances exist 
in Spain today which require more than ever before the 
fulfillment of our mission. We wish to call attention 
to the following facts: 


’ 


1. The effects of the “Stabilization Plan,” created to 
correct in so far as possible the very serious disturb- 
ances incurred by the inflation which had been taking 
place in our economy for many years, have been felt 


by the laboring classes for many months now. 


Just as the laborers were those most hurt by the in- 
flation, now they find with bitterness that the measures 
adopted to correct the effects of the inflationist policy, 
which was about to cause the collapse of our national 


economy, also weigh on them. 


We recognize the need for monetary stability, a con- 
dition necessary for all sound economy. But we demand 
that the circumstances required for its recovery be 
equitably shared by all. In particular those persons and 
classes who profited most by that other economic period 
should be the ones to have to confront these circum- 


stances now. 


2. The working class, which, under many circum- 
stances, finds itself without authentic representation and 
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without proper means for making itself heard with the 
volume and -responsibility due it, was not consulted 
during the former inflationist period, nor was it con- 
sulted at the time of adoption of the present Stabiliza- 
tion Plan. 


3. The lack of information disconcerts the laborer, 
who does not know the true causes and reasons for the 
sacrifices imposed on him, nor the reasons for the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. 


So that all the measures of the Stabilization Plan can 
be sincerely accepted and seconded, it is essential that 
sufficient information be provided to permit the orien- 
tation of decisions in accordance with the proposed 
objectives. 


It is indubitable that this situation can only be solved 
by means of a sincere examination of the general con- 
science and a recognition of errors, wherever they may 


be found. 


The present moment requires austerity and equitable 
sharing of the sacrifices required for the recovery of 
the social health of Spain. 


Austerity in the rich, austerity in business, austerity 
in the State. It is vain to try to convince the workers 
that they should humbly accept a trimming of their 
wages, even total work stoppage, when public and _pri- 
vate squandering goes on all about them; while enor- 
mous sums are spent on the embellishment of the center 
of the big cities, or while the State, in a period of sacri- 
fice and austerity, has ostensibly increased its expendi- 
tures. 


The Worker Brotherhood of Catholic Action, aware 
of the social, moral and religious repercussions of this 
situation, issues an APPEAL: 


TO ALL WORKERS TO ASSUME THEIR RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES IN THE EXISTING INSTITU- 
TIONS and promote the creation of all others neces- 
sary not only for economic stabilization, but for the 
social and spiritual stabilization of the country. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY in 
the direction of the nation, so that they may grant the 
working class its true position in society. 


TO ALL SPANIARDS, so that, in a movement of 
national solidarity, they may help the suffering, bring- 
ing LOVE, above all, thereby being a collective example 
of that Christian maturity which our Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy asks for. 


IBERICA 


Editorial 


FIESTA IN CATALONIA 


The Spanish press went into a state of complete euphoria 
in describing the welcome accorded General Franco 
by the people of Barcelona; the size of the crowds, the 
brilliance of the procession and the rejoicing of the 
entire city, all were emphasized to the highest degree. 
Of course it is true that General Franco was coming 
on a “good-will mission” (to use this term before it has 
become completely discredited); he was going to de- 
liver the “Carta” of Barcelona (City Charter), and 
the inhabitants of the city, who did not have the slight- 
est idea what this Charter was to bring them, were 
prepared to give thanks. 

Indeed, without exactly sharing the enthusiasm of 
the Spanish press, we must state that a large multitude 
did gather to witness the spectacle of the military par- 
ade in which General Franco was the stellar attraction. 
It was in this way that the people of Barcelona showed 
their appreciation for the present which the Caudillo 
of Spain was bringing them. 

Lovers of their regional freedoms as are the Catalans, 
who have lived for twenty-two years deprived of their 
Fueros (regional statutes), of the autonomy which they 
enjoyed for a brief period during the Republic, we can 
understand why they should have expressed their pleas- 
ure over a gift being presented them so ostentatiously, 
regardless of how opposed they are to the present re- 
gime in Spain, for the same reasons as are the many 
millions of other Spaniards, and for reasons peculiar to 
their region as well. 

This reception is one point which Franco can mark 
up for himself. There are those malicious persons who 
suspect that the Caudillo may have been trying to copy 
the spectacle of that unforgettable—unforgettable for 
all who witnessed it—day when Catalonia, freely and 
in full consciousness of her actions, accepted the Statute 
of Catalonia, voted by the Cortes of the Republic, which 
granted autonomy to the Catalan region. But no, the 
Caudillo did not suffer from such a confusion; he knew 
very well what he was bringing ia his hands. He only 
wanted to gain the friendship of the Catalans by flour- 
ishing the famous “Charter” of the Ayuntamiento of 
Barcelona, thereby exploiting the ingenuity of a people 
longing to recover something of what they have lost. 
Thus the combination of Franco’s adroitness and the 
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versatility of the masses resulted in what we can call 
“The Fiesta of Catalonia,” and it was a complete fiesta: 
military parade, bullfight, concerts and speeches. 

Of course it helps to place in proper perspective the 
movements of masses in dictatorial and hot-blooded 
countries, where public spectacles are exploited as a form 
of mass control. So certain are we that this is the case 
in Spain that even the Franco press itself has lifted its 
voice in alarm over this state of stupefying distraction 
of the attention of the Spanish masses. But nothing will 
be done to change it; the regime needs all of these: 
ignorance, slogans, camouflage. As to the bait, the 
much-vaunted “Charter” of Barcelona, it contains noth- 
ing but a few administrative regulations for the Munici- 
pality, and some new District Juntas, and it will not go 
into effect until March 31, 1961. 

Thanks to the state of ignorance in which the Span- 
iards, the great mass of Spaniards, are kept, the Cau- 
dillo has been able to exploit another kind of “Carta” 
(i.e., Letter) as well: the letter sent him by President 
Eisenhower. 

The Spanish press went all out in describing this 
event, as well; express orders were issued for the letter 
to be given maximum prominence, and had it been an 
exclusive and confidential letter addressed to Franco 
alone, then it would have warranted such treatment. 
But it turns out that this letter, with slight variations in 
the first lines, was sent at about the same time to twen- 
ty other chiefs of state of non-communist countries. 
But the recourses which the Francoists dispose of, and 
the good conducting of the chorus of the press, de- 
picted the letter as a special honor rendered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to General Franco, thereby making a 
strong impression on public opinion which was not at 
all favorable to the United States. When the imper- 
sonal nature of this letter is better known then an im- 
portant sector of the Spanish people will know better 
how to evaluate it. 

Ignorance is almost always accompanied by ingenuity, 
but the time has come to proclaim that ingenuity is 
paid for dearly in politics, and that good will does not 
make up for it. Thus the fiesta in Catalonia had its 
price: imprisonments, torture, house searches, and 
anguish in many homes. 
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uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


IMMOBILITY 


Immobility is a term which has been used very much in 
the political jargon of postwar Europe. It certainly suits 
the present policy of the Caudillo to a tee. 

The trip to Barcelona, the delivery of Montjuich Castle 
and a municipal Charter to the city, the Victory 
Parade, etc., all came off as anticipated. Also, just as 
we had anticipated, the declaration of transcendent im- 
portance concerning plans for a restoration of the Mon- 
archy, which had been so hinted at by news agencies and 
sensation-hungry journalists, failed to materialize. When 
will it be understood that these rumors are launched 
almost invariably by the Caudillo’s own propaganda 
services so as to strengthen illusions and weaken the 
effectiveness of the opposition? 

But more than that; in his speech in Gerona the 
Caudillo went so far as to promise another twenty-year 
period of the “National Movement” [i.e., Falange]. 

The various incidents of the visit remain to be told. 
Workers were obliged by the Falangist Sindicatos to 
go out into the streets to greet the Caudillo, absentees 
being threatened with a wage cut. To bring about a 
denser concentration the city’s circulation was cut in 
two, through the Via Diagonal. Yet such measures 
would not be enough to explain the confluence of per- 
sons at the sport event and Victory Parade; one must 
add to them the factor of the childish curiosity of the 
populace. On the other hand the gala affair scheduled 
to be held in the Lyceum Theater was boycotted by 
many. Although a thousand seats had been reserved 
for the Caudillo’s entourage and guards, the rest re- 
mained unsold and the first families of Barcelona open- 
ly refused to occupy their regular seats. Finally the 
management had no choice but to give away the re- 
maining seats (over a thousand) to be sure that the 
Chief of State would be received with “enthusiasm.” 

It is reported also that the dinner offered tradition- 
ally under such circumstances by the Civil Governor, 
was given this time at the Captaincy General, or Pro- 
vincial Military Headquarters. Also that Galinsoga, the 
deposed editor of La Vanguardia, dared appear and 
was seated at the Caudillo’s table. 

More significant however was the chilly reception 
given Franco by Father Escarré, Abbot of the Monas- 
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tery of Montserrat, who spoke of the imperatives of 
peace, Christian freedom and social justice. But the 
Abbot’s stand has taken on new dimensions since the 
Maragall concert, which we will speak of later. Further- 
more the widespread distribution of innumerable clan- 
destine leaflets by various opposition organizations shows 
how false were the claims of the official propaganda 
services that Franco had been received favorably by all 
Catalonia. 


AN EVENTFUL CONCERT 

Were there any doubts left on this score, the events at- 
tending the May 19 concert of the Catalan Choir in the 
Palace of Music would quickly dispel them. The con- 
cert was in honor of Joan Maragall, the Catalan poet, 
but the Civil Governor, Acedo, had forbidden the in- 
clusion in the program of “El Cant de la Senyera,” 
the hymn to the Catalan flag, whose words are by 
Maragall. Four Ministers of Franco’s government at- 
tended the concert. All went smoothly until near the 
end of the program when almost the entire audience 
stood up and began to sing “La Senyera.” The many 
police guarding the hall, reenforced by dozens more 
that were rushed in, began to attack the spectators, turn- 
ing the concert into a free-for-all. Twenty members of 
the audience were arrested, most of them students. 
Later the historian Miguel Coll Alentorn, who is well- 
known as having been a director of “Unid Democratica 
de Catalunya,’ was arrested, and his son, a young 
medical student, was picked up that night at his home. 
More arrests followed on May 20; all were charged 
with “Catalanism.” Most were subjected to violent 
treatment at police headquarters. On hearing of this 
the Abbot of Montserrat and many priests interceded 
immediately on behalf of those detained. Apparently 
most were released two or three days later, but Dr. Jorge 
Pujol, a highly esteemed moderate Catholic, was kept 
in prison. 

This incident was significant for several reasons. 
First of all because it broke the false unanymity of a 
favorable reception for the Caudillo; secondly, because 
it has shown once again to what an extent the opposi- 
tion extends into important moderate Catholic circles, 
and, finally, because it occasioned a strong protest on 
the part of Abbot Escarré, who sent a telegram to 
Franco condemning “the arrests and tortures which have 
constituted a disgraceful epilogue to Your Excellency’s 
stay in Barcelona.” 

Neediess to say the censor has been as thorough as 
ever, and many Madrilefios are under the impression 
that no one in Catalonia raised a voice during the Cau- 
dillo’s stay. 

As a matter of fact, the incidents of May 19 precipi- 
tated more incidents on ensuing days. There were two 
nocturnal demonstrations before the Archbishop’s Pal- 
ace, requiring police intervention (one young priest was 
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injured), and another in front of the Captaincy Gen- 
eral. Also delegations called on Dr. Modregé, the 
Bishop-Archbishop, asking him to intervene on behalf 
of the prisoners. At first he refused, but later, in view 
of the turn which things were taking, he added his 
voice to those of other representatives of the Church. 

It now appears that the moderate sectors of Bar- 
celona are profoundly discontented, and that the Ma- 
drid Government has asked Acedo to invent some 
“satisfactory explanation” to calm them, Their discon- 
tent is not derived solely from the incidents occurring 
at the concert, but over the police brutality in general. 
After his release from prison one lawyer of Barcelona 
called upon the Bishop-Archbishop to show the wounds 
incurred during his “interrogation” by the police. It 
appears that Dr. Jorge Pujol was tortured sadistically 
by the police and then removed to the “Model” prison. 
Now two more persons have been arrested in Barcelona, 
accused of printing some of the anti-Franco and Cata- 
lanist leaflets distributed recently. There is reason to 
fear that the police intend to implicate Dr. Pujol more 
deeply in this matter. This man, who has worked with 
Catholic Youth Groups, enjoys great prestige; his views 
have always been very moderate. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RELEASE 

OF INTELLECTUALS 

Just as these incidents were taking place in Barcelona 
the government was back-watering a bit in Madrid 
with respect to the intellectuals arrested in February. 
After a protest had been formulated by the principal 
editors of Europe assembled in Majorca at the begin- 
ning of May, a new petition for the release of Luis 
Goytisolo was sent to the Ministry of the Army last 
week. Its first signers were Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
Pedro Lain Entralgo, Professor Aranguren, Julidn 
Marias, José Cela and Alfonso Sastre, For some time 
now there have been second thoughts in government 
circles as to the prudence of these arrests of intellectuals. 
The campaign waged in the foreign press, even per- 
sonal appeals by members of some European govern- 
ments, made many realize that perhaps in this case at 
least the zealousness of the police had gone against the 
interests of the government. Finally on Saturday, May 
28, Luis Goytisolo, the sculptor from Santander, Fer- 
nandez Palazuelos, the painters Edo and Isidoro Bala- 
guer, the young poet Marco and four more were re- 
leased on provisional liberty. 

But opposition groups emphasize the fact that the So- 
cialist leader Sr. Amat [who has been in Carabanchel 
prison without trial since October, 1958], is among many 
still remaining in prison. Several weeks ago a delegation 
made up of relatives of political prisoners who have 
been in various prisons for twenty to thirty years, called 
upon Sr. Bilbao, President of the Cortes. When they 
asked that their imprisoned relatives be pardoned, he 
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told them that he was tired of their visits and wouldn’t 
receive them again. But even worse than this, when the 
wife of Adolfo Garcia Prieto, the blind man sentenced 
without any evidence who has spent so many years in 
the Burgos prison, appealed to Franco’s son-in-law, the 
Marquis of Villaverde, the latter said to her, with 
characteristic flippancy, “Why do you want him re- 
leased, when he’ll only have to go right back to prison?” 

These examples suffice to sow that the release of 
Goytisolo and other intellectuals is no sign of liberaliza- 
tion but merely a token concession made by the govern- 


ment so as to preserve that equilibrium, that immobility, 
which it so desires. 


EISENHOWER’S LETTER TO “AN ALLY” 

The turn taken by international affairs this month has 
also contributed to the preservation of this immobility 
by the Caudillo, to whom the cold war is the best possi- 
ble oxygen tank. 

Prior to the Paris Summit Conference, considerable 
intranquility reigned in Madrid foreign relations circles. 
Semi-official personages such as Martin Artajo and a 
couple of “liberal” journalists were sent off to Paris to 
keep in tune with the situation there. When the break 
came all heaved a sigh of relief, especially as in his 
Gerona speech the Caudillo had gone a little too far 
for the situation had a climate of relaxation of tensions 
prevailed. But for Franco the icing on the cake was the 
letter sent him by President Eisenhower. Just a few 
hours after its arrival the Office of Diplomatic Informa- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs received orders 
for its release to the press, without, of course, any men- 
tion of the fact that the very same letter had been sent 
to quite a few other non-communist heads of govern- 
ment. Instructions were issued from Barcelona for edi- 
torials to be written and the letter to be given front page 
treatment. As far as the average Spaniard was con- 
cerned, President Eisenhower had addressed himself 
exclusively to Franco “as an ally,” so as to convey to 
the Spanish Chief of State his interpretations of the 
great questions of international politics. 

Need one add that the average Spaniard, and the 
non-average one as well, failed to understand the atti- 
tude of the President of the United States? 

Here no one can understand how Eisenhower could 
have communicated with Franco in terms of a defense 
of the “free world.” As one well-known member of the 
liberal opposition said to me, “But which free world is 
to be defended? That of Eisenhower, or that of Franco? 
Because if they are one and the same then we will have 
to review many of our positions.” This reaction is by 
no means an isolated one; it is general. Needless to say 
the communists are taking full advantage of the situa- 
tion. Yet what Spaniard is going to second Franco’s 
policy just so that the communists won’t profit by it? 
Who will be to blame in the eyes of history? 
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When President Eisenhower addressed the Caudillo, 
saying: “I am convinced that this experience will serve 
to strengthen the ties uniting your country and mine...” 
it is considered in all seriousness here that he was being 
most ill-advised. The experience of the cold war has 
not strengthened any ties whatsoever except for the 
aero-naval bases, official visits and a falsification of the 
image of the United States deliberately perpetrated by 
the Franco Government so as to lead us to believe that 
he counts on its undivided support, thereby sewing con- 
fusion in the minds of the Spanish people. The letter of 
May 20 has in no way promoted the reciprocal under- 
standing between the two nations. 


EICHMANN, TRUJILLO & CoO. 


The Caudillo’s foreign policy is more clearly reflected in 
other developments, such as:! 

The trip made by Mufoz Grandes, former Minister 
of the Army and Commander of the Blue Division, to 
Formosa. This was not a mere protocol visit; to con- 
firm this it now turns out that the Ambassador of For- 
mosa in Madrid has just been named Minister of For- 
eign Affairs by Chiang-Kai-Shek. 


The return of those poor men who went to the 
Dominican Republic last year as mercenaries for Tru- 
jillo, and who now admit to having participated in 
armed actions against Venezuela and Cuba, and that 
some of their comrades who refused to fire were exe- 
cuted. The former Blue Division Combattants who went 
to the Dominican Republic still remain there. 


Also, some disagreeable things about the Spanish 
Government are coming to light in connection with the 
capture of the Nazi executioner, Eichmann. It is known 
that his flight to Argentina had been prepared in Spain, 
where he had spent some time with documentation 
facilitated by the Vatican, It so happens that Castiella 
|Spain’s present Minister of Foreign Affairs] was Am- 
bassador to the Vatican at that time (1952) so one can 
assume that he knows more about the matter. Of course 
he is not likely to disclose his information, any more 
than is the Falangist Ismael Herraiz, Mussolini’s war 
correspondent, who today feigns indignation, writing in 
La Vanguardia about the “monstrous personality of 
that Parnassian of bestiality.” (Eichmann, the deputy 
of Himmler, who was so adored by Herraiz and his 
ilk.) Beyond a doubt when the curtain is drawn back 
a little farther from the destinies of other notorious 
Nazis many things will come to light about the comings 
and goings of persons and property (the latter with false 
documentation) between Spain and Argentina. 


1) Also there has been much talk about the cancellation of 
the soccer matches to have been held in Moscow between 
Spain and the U.S.S.R., decided by Franco personally. The 
players are furious, and Elola, Sport Delegate of the Falange, 
backs them up; but total censorship has silenced this matter. 
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IMMOBILITY ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 
Immobility characterizes the economic front, as well. 
The recession does not end. The private bank balance at 
the end of the first three months of 1960 shows a total 
decrease of 3,000 million pesetas. There is some talk of 
remedying the crisis in the textile industry by making 
exports tax exempt. The head of the textile Sindicaio 
recently posed the question of the renovation of ma- 
chinery, but that would require an investment of some 
7,560 millions of pesetas for the cotton industry alone, 
over a minimum period of six years, with an accompany- 
ing increase in technological unemployment. 


The problem of labor unemployment remains the 
same. Already subsidies have had to be paid to 75% 
more than those originally estimated. Labor unrest has 
been reflected in a valiant manifesto issued by the 
HOAC [Worker Brotherhoods of Catholic Action] which 
has been circulated clandestinely because although the 
national committee [of HOAC] has counted on the 
approval of the Cardinal Primate [Pla y Deniel], a 
mysterious intervention by Dr, La Higuera, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Madrid, caused the prohibition of the or- 
ganization as well as some police measures aimed at its 
principal leaders. 


It appears that Solis [Minister of the Falange] replied 
to some of the HOAC charges in his speech in Bar- 
celona, in which he said: “What is done is done, but it 
is not enough. We need real Sindicatos” (So these are 
not real ones?) adding the following Francoist phrase 
“.. . for the coming twenty years.” An appeal for the 
Sindicatos to “carry greater weight” coming from Sr. 
Solis makes no sense. In Madrid these same Sindicatos 
receive the leading representatives of management in 
France and Germany, while their rebellious enlaces 
[Sindical liaison agents between management and _la- 
bor] are sent to prison. Because let it not be forgotten 
that whereas some intellectuals have been released, the 
enlaces Mingiiez and Pérez, also arrested in February, 
remain in prison. 

This is Spain’s situation by the middle of 1960. So 
far this year not a single step has been taken toward a 
solution of the national problems; the economic situa- 
tion continues bad for industrialists and anguishing for 
labor, though there are more dollars in the coffers of 
the Treasury; more persons have entered the prisons 
than have left them; freedoms are so conspicuously ab- 
sent that the regime does not even dare promulgate its 
much vaunted “Law of Information and the Press.” 
Many in official circles think only in terms of vegetating, 
while others prepare restorations with the blessings of 
Opus Dei. But the events in Barcelona have shown once 
again that, beneath the apparent immobility, the forces 
of freedom have not been weakened. 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, May 30, 1960 
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